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ABSTRACT 

The Study's objectives were to: (1) study 
relationships between the selected measures of high school 
performance and self-concept, and (2) develop a general framework for 
a longitudinal study of the 1971 graduates of Intermountain School 
and their vocational success* Data were taken frcir. school records for 
senior males and from a self-reference test ad^ministered during 
September and early October of 1970* Scored andT usable test results 
were obtained for 194 senior wales* Results indicated there was a 
positive and significant correlation between a student'^ 
self-def inition and his grade point average* The £,ame results 
occurred between teacher evaluations and self-definition* Results 
from the General Aptitude Test Battery for finger dextejrity and the 
student's orientation in school were found to be positively and 
significantly correlated to the student's self-definition* 
Orientation for a business or academic program had a hirjher 
correlation than for vocationaj. programs* Further research was 
suggested for the effects of individual schools on students facing 
the "Anglo" world* (FF) 
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nificant correlations -were found. 
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- the .01 ...e.t.:,.^^ ,,,,,, 3^^. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Importance of the Studv 



Ths concern of o^or government has been increasing in the area of 
human rights in the last decade. The aim has been to rake the equalizy 
of all men a reality. 

One method used vras called the ">;ar on poverty." This peaccf-jj. 
war >:as declared by President L. 3. Johjiscn -«hen he signed the legis- 
lation creating th^ Office of Econordc Cpport-^r.ity. 1 Xar.y governrient 
personnel seemingly considered poverty an economic problem for «hich 
money was the ansver. If the potential earning power of niinority and 
disadvantaged A.T>ericar^ was increa-ed, then poverty ^.rula be reduced. 

Some of the means used to increase this earning power :v5re 3r.al_ 
business loans, coir:nunity developr.ent, Meau Start, Ipward Bouna, ar.z 
V.I.3.T.A., to na.-e a few. Of these prograr.s, Dnly two directly dealt 
with increasing the potential fcr greater education for those w.-.o vlll 
be the next generation poor. This in itself is strange in a cc-jntr.' 
which puts such high value on formal education. 

Tw3 of these programs. Head Start and Upward Second, dealt in 
developing pre-school childrens' backgrounds for better school ashieve- 
Hient, and the other one was an attenpt to stLtrolate UTxderachievers in 
their last two or three years of high school. This would hopefully 
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1 Donovan, The Politics of Poverty (New York: Pegaas, 1967). 

PP» I -141 , ^ ' 



increase these peooies' earnine DorenT--'T 

ccuumg potent^cd ana reduce poyer^y ±n 

America. 

The eduoatlor^ .pp„«h ^ be found lacldng if thl3 lnorea3ed 
education does not lead to any pe„anant Increase In the level of 11.:. 
It became apparent to the author ^n. he ^ m the Esld.. rtlla^e of 
Shlstaaref for a ,ear that Increased tralr.ln, or education Is not the 
collets answer. J. this ^lage of appro>:l:.tely 2^0 people, there 
«re .a^ young ^n preferred life on an Island In the Arctic Ocea.- 
to any other fonn. Many young ..en „ere both smied and se^i-slriaied 
receiving their tralrjng fro. a latitude of gover^^nt and orlvate ' 
entervrlses, but this education and tralnlr^ did not, fulfill a^ 
pose or seem to alter life patterns. 

These men were skilled as heav/ «c-aio'-en- nr^ar... , • 

i^cav, wi-ax?...enu opera^or3, a baker, 

an apprentice carTsenter an p^po ^ ■ . . 

pen.e., an e.ec._cal tecrjiician, and there -^-ere 

others >Jiose training remair=d --"d-Pi =^ 

s e...a^..Q ...c^^n .0 an outsider. Why did sor.e of 

these men fail to adjust to the '^e-arr, ^.-^v ... 

J "-o „ne .ema..c3 oi toe outside -while ozr^rs did 

not? The answer could be in how rh=,r a.^^^ 

' -low v.xqr ue^^^ne themselves or their self- 
definition. 

An effort to answer some of this d-i p = ^ 

.-c^e was ccmT)j.eted by D-^ 

H. Bruce Bylund for the U.S. .epar^.-.ent of Laoor in Ja«ary of 1,^0 
He .ade a stucfr e:ca,-=lnlng the vocati..al success of Wajo high school 
graduates In relation to social, .atural and educational factors. 

The present study is designed for „re e^loratlon In this area. 
How is the s^f-concept or the total person related to ed-ucatlonal 
fcctors. in studying this area it ..y be possible to gain insight into 
-73 Of increasing th. producti-^.ty and asalmation of the Navajo 
people . 
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Purpose of the Study 

This is an ejq^loratory study developed and designed to examine 
how a Navajo student perceives himself and to examine his self- 
definition in relation to educational factors. Ihis study will identify 
those educational factors which can most closely be shown to relate to 
the student's self -concept and his acceptance of self. 

The study will also gather the required data to lead to a more 
conclusive longitudinal study between these students' self-concept and 
their vocational success after completion of high school. Ihis sug- 
ge sted study should occtir five years or more after their graduation 
from high school. 



CHAPTER II 
REVIEW 0? THE LITERATUIG 

The purpose of this chapter is to present a review cf the lit- 
erature in understanding and developing this research. Those ar«as 
which are pertinent to this study are: (l ) tr£ self-concept; (2) sym- 
bolic interactionism; (3) Navajos, education, and acculf^-tionj (h) 
the self and education. 

The Self-Concept 

To exa^-nine the self-concept of an individual in depth it vould 
be necessary to observe and record erery event in an individual's life 
from the beginning to the tine of evaluation. Since the "self-concept 
was born with client centered therapy, "2 is possible to use this 
approach where a self-regarding attitude can be found in tests or in 
psychotherapy at a partic^-ar ttrr.e. .Inotr^r area which will add con- 
fusion to the use of t^.is ter.: in a study is that "various terr^^ sucn 
as 'concept of self,' 's^lf -ixage, ' 'self-concept,' ar^ 'self-str-.cture 
are used to describe this i^rscnality trait. ^'3 This "self-conceuvl 
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consists of rtiore than the nere deliirdnation of the body. It is a per- 
sonification that places an 'Individual within a social system.'"^ 

The beginning of an individual is in the birth of a child. Oscar 
W. Ritchie and Marvin R. Koiler^ say thc.t at birth a child is an organic- 
centered hur^ infant. Responses are to be ccnsidpred as primarily of 
an internal nature due to personal needs witi external constraint. 

At birth an Individual's self-concept would be non-exLstent and a sense 
of self can only be obtained when an individual has previous experiences 
in life irfiich will affect his behavior. 

Marian E. 3reckenridge and Margaret Nesbitt Murphy^ add that the 
newborn infant has an absence of patterned er^tions. The young child 
must develop these responses from an external source through experiences. 
This regularity cf behavior arjong group sier^bers is passed on by one 
generation to another to keep society functioning, nnj^g process 'oy 
'-hich they pass then on is called encult'oration or socialization. ''7 
This is then the method by which a human arinal beconies a social being 
and the development of a response pattei^. occurs. 

There are V.-o :i£in eler^ents to be fo-ar^ in a person's self-concep- 
tion which are the products of an attempt to answer two questions about 
<r.e's self, accordir^ to John and Maris 3iesanz.3 rne elements are 
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(New Sociolo^ and^^ 

w 1 "^^^i^ 2. Breckenr;. ige and Margaret Nesbitt M'jrohy. Growth and 

iSiHS^^^^r^ (Philadelphia, PennsylvakJ SjTBhT^, 

^■igland: W. B. Saunaers Company, 1961;), p. Ii65. ' 

CUffc ^tl'^'^^ Biesanz, Introduction t o Sociology (En,i] 

Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, In^iTT^QPT , p. 6 3. " 

^Ibid., p. ihh. 
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identity and self-esteem, and the questions are "Who am I?" and "What 

O 

am I viorth?" These eleiaents represent different viewpoints in exam- 
ining a person's "actual" self-concapt. Tneir interdependence and 
.:e( procal nature does allow for an internal balance, but the separation 
is never really coii?5lete to allow objective analysis of either element. 
This results ffom the "-sdio" defining a sub-elemsnt such as I am a man, 
but the "what" gives it value as to the society and its standards. 
These two elements cannot exist alone, much as individuals cause the 
formation of a society or corsnunity and tiien that society defines its 
members. It has also been stated as "the enlargement of the self is 
dependent upon and in turn supports t'rB breath of community values. "1° 
Th^n "ultimately, therefore, the self functions toward integrating into 
the groupj and viewed collectirely, it facilitates social control and 
promotes community consensus, "H 

Allport brings a clear focus on the "evolving sense of self ""i 2 
In hid book. He states three reasons which make the problem difficult 
in defining a self, and he then counter-argues with three more reasons 
Tiiy it must be done. The negative propositions are that the term "self" 
can be replaced by "ego" since the boundaries are not clear or consistent, 
and it is inroossible to establish boundaries, and there are philosophical 
dimensions to his problem. The counter argument is ±z is necessary to 
accept the existence of a self. That the identity is within the sense 



^Ibid . 

1 Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick, Sociolosy (New York; Harper 
and Row, Publishers, 1955), p. 10?, 

llRitchie and Koller, op. cit .^ p. 129. 

ti l^^o^'^'^^ W« Allport, Pattern and Grow th in Personality (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and WinstonJ 'inc . , 1 937 ), Chapter 6. 
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of a selfj what is self-relevant rmst be defined in theory construction, 
and by understandir^ .how the self evolves, gives philosophical assistance 
in understanding the terms "soul," "freedom," and "immortality. "1 3 

Allport goes on to say that self-consciousness is gradually 
acquired by the tLme the child is five or six years old. The most im- 
portant xi:r.e is vhen language is developed in the second year. Spit2,15 
who has worked extensively with babies, would place awareness at or 
around fifteen months in support of the theory of its developing in con- 
junction with learning a language. 

Allport 's^ 6 second stage, from the age of six to twelve, is the 
entrance into school where tte peer group drives in a sense of inner 
self. This acute awareness of the self is caused by such means as 
nicknames. The nex-„ stage is adolescence and with it the need to find 
a new identity. The end product of adolescence is an adult, but only 
after being a half -man and half -child for wris. may seem like an eternity. 

Erickson believes "an individual never has a personality, he is 
always re-developing his personality. "1 7 His consideration of -saturation 
continues through adolescence in a pix^cess he would refer to as the 
growth of the ego. Jean ?iaget'» believes that a person at tr^e age of 
fourteen or fifteen finds his equiiibriur. This is in reference to 



^^Ibid., p. 111. 
^^Ibid., pp. 111-112. 



(New Yn!!?* i'+^^^'r^'"' No and Yes; on the Genesis of nmr.an Under standing 
Uew York: Int. Univ. Press, ly^V), Chapter 117-1^0. ^ 



^Allport, pp. cit . . pp. 123-217. 

Mr 



(New Yo.v"®?^L^; "^^T^"-? Three Theories of Child DpvpI .^^..-h. 

^New^York, Evanston, 111., and London: nc.:>per How, Publishers, 196^}, 
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"himself and his environaT^nt . 9 This is the point of the establish- 
ment of basic patterns, but Spitz20 seems to disregard the in^Dortance 

of adolescence in shaping and revising the self concept of an indv/idual. 
21 

Robert R# Sears views child development as a function of learning. 

Carl Rogers^^ has nineteen propositions for a theory of per- 
sonality and behavior. The eighth proposition is the most important 

here, since it states, "a portion of the total perceptual field gradually 

23 

becomes differerbiated as the self," The term self here is defined as 
the "a-wareness of being, of functioning, "2U xhe idea of awareness of 
being cannot be placed into one small statement of what is the self, but 
rather it must ce used as it is, an abstraction for the realization of 
one's own existence. 

A definition which goes with the last statement is that the self- 
concept "is an abstraction ox^ the essential and distinguishing character- 
istics of the self that differentiate an individual's 'self -hood' from 
the environment and from other selves, "^5 While another source states 
"the self, then, is the set of attitudes that a person has toward his 
own behavior, "2^ With some idea as to the comnlexities in the 



19ibid,, p, 95. 

20s£itz, op. cit ,, p?, 117-150. 
21lbid,, p, 197. 

22carl R. Rodgers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston, Mass,: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company, 1951), Chapter 11, 

^^Ibid,, p, U97. 

%bid,, p, U98. 

^^David ?• Arsubel, Theory and Problems of Child Development (New 
York: Grue & Stratton, 195^), P* 273* 

^%ubert Bonner, Psycholos^ of Personality (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1961), p.l^ST. 



development and conception of the self concept, the need arises for a 
wrkable definition. 

"The most popular type of definition assumed ttet the self con- 
cept can be defined in terms of the attitudes toward the self . "27 This 
is present in Carl R. Rogers' definition that "the self concept or self 
structure may be thought of as an organized configuration of perception 
of the self which are admissible to awareness. "28 Tq phrase it in a 
more concise manner, the self is "as the individual who is known to 
himself. "^^ 

This self or self-concept of an individual is learned from 
others around himself, and from this, is the image he projects to the 
community. 

These concepts when applied or dealt with in sociology are gen- 
erally most conclusively treated by the theoretical branch called sym- 
bolic interactionism. 

Symbolic Interactionisn 

There are five types of sociological theory unaer one type of 
classification system, ^hese are positivistic organicism, conflict 
theory, formalism, social behaviorism, and sociological functional- 
ism. 30 
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^"^Lowe, pp. cit .. p. 326. 

Of NebrSf^e;s!^t96l^7fr7~^ University 
^^Ibid. . p. 1. 

fRnc-H '^^^ Martindale, The Nature and I'-^es of Sociological Theory 
^Boston, Massachusetts; Houghton-Mi fflin Conyany, 1%0), pp. $1-^01 . 
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The fourth type is that of social behaviorisni. V/ithin this 
theoretical orientation is the branch known as "symbolic interactionism." 
This area of theory is concerned vith attitudes and meaning. "Symbolic 
interactionism found its point of gravity in the self or personality."^'' 

This approach had its beginning in the works of >fi.lliam James, 
Charles Horton Cooley, William Isaac Ihomas, George Herbert Mead, Ernest 
Gassier, Jean Piaget, Hans Gerth and C, Wright Mils. Their concern is 
on the individual and his self concept and how these are manipulated and 
limited in interaction with others. The first two men to be mentioned, 
"Charles H» Cooley and William I. Thomas, were the foremost exponents 
and most significant contributors to psycholog-ical sooiology"^^ in the 
United States. This branch of theory is defined as symbolic interaction- 
ism. 

Cooley said that primary groups can be defined as "those char- 
acterize! by face to face association and cooperation. '^33 He goes on 
to say that primary grains are fundamental in "formir-g The social nauure 
and ideas of the individual. "-^^ Another point of importance was that 
"awareness of society is inseparable from self -consciousness. "35 

With his use of primary groups and his psychological orientation 
and organic theory, he believed the "'self develops within a context 



er|c 



; r-n 

-" Nicholas S. Timaskeff, Sociological Theory (New York; Random 
House, 1967), p. 11+3. 

^^Martindale, op. cit ., p. 339. 

^^Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization (New York; Schocken 
Books, 1962), p. 23. 



3h 
35 



Ibid . 

rbid., p. 5. 
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of social relauionships."36 in Human .Nat-jre and Social Order , he 
presented his concept of the "looking-glass self." This had three 
major elements: "The imagination of our appearance to the other per- 
son; the imagination of his Judgir.ent of that appearance; and some sort 
of self- feeling, such as pride or mortification. "37 

From Cooley, it can be seen that the primary group is that agent 
vdiich takes care of socialization of the individual. A person must be 
aware of others to be aware of himself, and self-conceptualization occurs 
by a process he called the "looking-glass self. " 

The next theorist to add to the i:nportance of the self concept 
was Thomas. Ln using a situational approach, his "definition of the 
situation" offers extreme insight. This is expanded by xMerton's "re- 
conceptualizatlo- of -definition of the situation' as self-fulfilling 
prophesies. "38 Tnis is the tendency of a primary group's pre-concep- 
tions of and practices toward an i;-.divlduai becoming internalized and 
acted out by that individual. PrL^^ groups are a "spontaneous insti- 
tution found in all societies, in all classes, on all stages of cultural 
development. "39 -^.ig definitions of situations are both a p: 
and a product, "they occur in socialization; individuals learn how to 
behave properly by having situations defined for them"^^ and 



rocess 



^^Timasheff, op. cit . . p. 1ii6. 
37 



rh^y,! c^^tv-'-^^ K. Cooley, Hur.an Nature and the Soci al Order (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902), p. 1^2. ^ 

^Martindale, op. cit ., p. 1^26. 
39 

^or^.T^. "iil^^^^ Thomas, On Social Or.cranizati on and Social ^er- 

^on^^(Chxcago, Illinois, a nd London: University of Chicago Pr^s s, 



York- ^^.frt 2d., _Socl al Behavior and Personality (New 
xork. Social Science Research Council, lyy/), p. 226. 
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"definitions are eir/codied in social codes, the norms of behav- 
ior. "^^ 

From this, we realize that society and individuals define what 
role a person shall fur.ction in; this de.^iiiition is internalized, 
not because xt was a valid Judgment at first, but once others believe 
something, it is projected to the individual and internalized. This 
happens whether it is a high or a low status evaluation. 

The third theorist to be mentioned is Mead. An important point 
of focus in his ;^rks is his concept of the "generalized other." This 
is defined as "the organized comm^onity or social group which gives to 
the individual his unity of self."i;2 phenomenon is the concensus 

of the feelings of the entire community, and after socialization has 
occurred, the physical presence is not needed for continuing conformity. 
The child lacks the realization of this other form because he has no 
definite character, no defi..lte personality. 1;3 at so., time the 

"generalized oxher" beco..s operative, and it becomes a major factor in 
detennining an indivld-ual - s me.^ership in .ocie.y as either present or 
absent. This is then a normative means in that it influences the in- 

dividual behavior arr ac? t^i-: i 

enav-.or, as wex±, keeps ail xenbers of -.hat society 

in a balance of behavior. 

Garth and ^dlls suggest xhat "the self-im^ge develops and changes 
-3 the person, through his social e.^eriences, becomes aware of the 



^^Ibid. 

h2 



I^iversitr:?Ch?:i^:^g::^^; f f>,-^ ^°-^-tv (Chicago, niinois: 

(Chicago ^S^!! f 1^ "-^^^"^^ - ^ -^^^^ Psycholo ^. 

P. 223! LondoA: University of Chi cago Press, ' M s), 
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expectations and appraisals of others."^ This then suggests that the 
individual is always under the pressure of the group in all stages of 
life* 

Cooley brings out two points of interest. Has use of the pri- 
mary groups such as "the fa-7iily, the play group of children, and the 
neighborhood or coinniunity group of elders, "^^ shows those people who 
help to form a person »s self-concept. 7ne notion of the ''looking glass 
self" is the means that this influence is projected to and int -^rnalized 
by the individual. Thomas presents the idea of a "self-f^-dfilling 
prophecy," -tMch extends what Cooley has presented in that if the 
'booking glass self " projects a negative image, this negative aspect 
will be incorporated into the individual's self. Whether this nega- 
tive image is real or imagined is not i:roortant after it becomes part 
of an individual's self-concept. 

Mead strengthens the power of the primary group with his "general- 
ized other." This is the agent which gives a general conformity of 
actions and behavior to members of a coraranity and a society as a whole. 
Gerth and Mills add one further bit of information which erJiances the 
"generalized othe"? ' by iroroducing the importance of community approval 
during the life of an individual. They state that a change in a per- 
son's self-concept can occiir due to new experiences with no reservation 
to any time, but only to the "expectation and appraisals of others. "^^ 



^^Hans Gerth and C. V/right Mills, Character and Social Structure 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, World, Inc.,' 1953), p* tJii. 
It 

Cooley, op. cit .3 p. 2h. 
^^Gerth and Mills, op. cit .^ p. 
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Xavai o s, Education and Acculturation 

Navajo education has developed with "the establishment of the 
first schools about 1870, "^7 and the "Navajos soon observed that their 
children, after r.an7 years in boarding schools far from home, emerged 
fitted neither to live as white men nor to return to their place in the 
tribe. 

A brief history of schools^^ starts with a day school being the 
first recorded institution. The first boarding school was built at 
Fort Defiance in 1383. The main principle of the school was to remove 
the young fi-om Indian inTxuence and train them to enter the white socie- 
ty. The greater the distance the better, am' it was not unusual to 
send a child to as far away as Califorrd.a or Pennsylvania. This atte.rpt 
resulted in 95 percent of tha students returning to the reservation 
^ere they found themselves handicapped in the mainstream of Navajo life 
because of their lack of knowledge of the necessary customs and tech- 
niques of the people. 

At distant boarding schools, tte children were not allowed to 
speak their native language, and the discipline was of a military na^-^e, 
quite unlike discipline on the reservation. The graduates of these 
types of institutions are today some of the greatest Indian critics 
livir^g on the reservation. 

Since 1933 a change has occurred in school philosophy and cur- 
ilculum. The idea now is to bring the education to tte Navajo. The 



TV, J ^^^'^^ Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton, The Navaio (New York- 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., Rev. Ed., 1962), i.l a. 
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curriciilvju has been geared now more to Navajo ctilture md the needs of 
these people. This method of education can be placed in a more favor- 
able setting and method for better adjustment of the students. "The 
American Indian tribes have different cultures^ "^^ and to make education 
more meaningful^ this change in school philosophy was important for 
increased educational benefits. 

The use of schools near the reservation helps to reduce the pro- 
blem of not being able to fit into either culture, since "education is 
an important part of the integration, or lack of integration, of Indians 
Into the American life."^'' The use of schools near the reservation is 
also important for the informal education they give to help make the 
Navajo s more able to fit into the native enviroiraent. A^en the student 
goes to school away from the home environment, this informal education 
is lost. InforT:al education is especially iiroortant if the transition 
is not successful among the students entering "white society. It must 
also be remembered that relatives "are the focal points of the Navajo ^s"^' 
life and most important as models in his life style. 

The actual problem is one of acculturation of these people by 
educational means. This can be viewed as a psychological problem '^to 
determine the depth of commitment to certain shared patterns and 



obert J. riavighurst, "2dv<03.trion Amonr American Indians: 



individual and Cultural Aspects," Li 



Political and Social Science, CCGXI (1957}^ ?. 105. 

Edward ?. Dozier, George 3. Simpson, and Milton J. linger, "The 
Integration of Americans of Indian Dsscent, " The Annals of The A>r.erican 
Academy of Political and Social Science^ CCC:<I~ri557}^ ?. 163. 

-^ Dorothea Leighton and Clyde KluckhOi":n, Children of tha People 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 19U6), p. 
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values." This is also a psychological adaptation in acc-olt-jiration, 
and "men have a greater access to th^ goals associated mth western 
identification and more opportunity to base their new identification 
on firmer foundations."^^ Louise and Gecrge Spindler^^ also feel that 
males adapt easier due to a greater psychological commitment of vromsn 
to pass on traditional cultural patterns. 

The fact still remains that "education has been an effective 
tool in reconciling cultural differences. "56 ^he only problem is "with 
individuals and groups who for one reason or another have not had edu- 
cational opportunities. "^7 These opportunities are not Just being able 
to go to classes, but opportunities to learn about these cultural dif- 
ferences. Intelligence and achievement as measured by the standards of 
the Aruglo society can and do vary "to the degree of acculturation. "^^ 

The Self and Zd^ication 

Research in education has shewn the following importance of the 
self-concept: 

1 ) There is a significant and positive correlation 
between self-concept snd perforraance m an academic role; 



G. Harnett, "Acculturation: An Sxoloratory Formulation " 
American Anthro^oloslst , Ll,1 (I95u), p. 993. " 

alitv J^Norman Chance, "Acculturation, Self-Identification, and Person- 
ality Adjusoment," American Antnrooolo-rlst . LXVII (1965), p. 387. 

pf^°''^?,^^^'^ Spindlar, ".Male ard Female Adaptation In Cul- 

tural Change," American Anthropologist. LX (April, 1958),* p. 231. 

4.4.- f^Hildegard Thompson, "Education Among American Indians: Insti- 
tutional Aspects," The tjrr.als of Tine Ar.srican Academy of Political and 
Social Science . CCCXl (19^7), p. lOii'. ^^^^-^ 

^" ^Ibid .. p. I61i. 

Robert A. Roessel, Jr., Hand Book for Indigji Education (Los 
Angeles, California: Araerindian Publisning"l;om?any, 1 965?)7^ 66. 



subjects. 59 I'UQen^s soxf-concept in specific 

This states so^e of the i.Tiportance of the se"' - ..n. + ^ 

e oi Tine se^x -concept to school per- 



f onnance. 



The failing. Of Indian ,t„,,„ts, as conceptualized by Hoyt 60 
we. a«.ib.ted to thei. not ^o^n, all t.e ..ite .an.s .V^es./thei. 
need of fa.^1, oontact, and thai, handicap of the lac. of full accept- 
ance into the white society. 

JVOM another source, "the largest group of Indians on the reser 
nations «re believed to he .oung people .*o had heen f^strated in one 

way or another in their adama+n + 

ne^ adaptation to zee ^^rld of whites and who y^y 

nave been not stror^ly motivated to adapt in the first place. "61 

"intelligence and achievement of Indi^. varies not or^y be 

tveen tribes, but also within tribes. "62 r.e child., 

me child's own feelings ar- 
Of great i^ortance because the «ay he "feels colors Ms app.^ach to 



Concept^IS'sSool IZ^ZZlkt^'^tS f^'^H J''^ ^-"--n, "Self. 
(Spring, 1961,), p. 278 ' Spclo^o^, of Ed,:.,M.„, -^^-/^ j,^^^ 

Vessel, op. cit .. p. 660. 
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lifej confiaence and happiness bring an interest to learning, while 
insecurity, reo'ection or a feeling of inadequacy -^ay bring hostility or 
withdrawal. 



Hypotheses 

From the re^dev of the literature the following hypotheses ^ere 
developed: 

1. There is a positive correlation between the students' self- 
concer^t and their grades. 

2. There is a positive correlation between the students' self- 
concept and their teacher evaluations. 

3. There is a positive correlation between the students' seif- 
concept and their general aptitiude. 

h* There is a oositive cor^e' a+-« ^r- i. 

uwoiu^v- co^.e-at^on oetween the students' self- 

coucept and their class groupir^s. (See page 21.; 

The first hypothesis is an effort to test the findings of a 
previous study (3roo.over, rho..s, and Patterson, I96.). -.is study 
found a correlation between self-concept and academic performance. 

The second hypothesis ta>es into consideration the role of an 
instructor as a significant other. This person defines the student 
by evaluations and then grades the student. The teacher n.y be acting 
out a self-fulfilling prophecy if there is a correlation between grades 
and teacher evaluations. 

The third hypothesis relates to the first by the substitution of 
general aptitude. Since general aptitude influences a student's place- 
ment in a vocational program, this can guarantee a certaxn a:«,unt of 



^ ^^Ibid., p. k3. 
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academic achievement Tf +v.-o ^ 

en^. I. th.s does occi^^, then a student's self- 
concept >;iii be correlated to his ge^e^al - 

fourth hypo^hesis is also linked to the first -nd f • . . 

theses Th. - * '^''^ 

theses. ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

-co« e ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

correlated to -the sel r.^r, ^ * ^ 

^ ^^e seix -concept of a student. 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODOLOGY 

This is to a large degree an exploratory study. The data from 
school records were obtairxed during the suiniTier of 1970 and the Q-sort 
was administered durir-g the first quarter of the school *s fall 
semester. 

The Saiiple 

The sample for this study consisted of 190 or 90 percent of the 
senior males attending Interruountain School^ Brigham City^ Utah^ in the 
fall of the 1970-71 school year. This school at the present time offers 
a compensatory educational progra^ii with a studentbody of about 2^100. 
There are both male and female students in a non-graded elementary pro- 
gram and an accredited high school which is oriented toward vocational 
training. 

Students are enrolled on the basis of the following criteria by 
Navajo area educational ox'ficials. They must be one quarter or more of 
Indian bloodj they must be on the Tlavajo Tribal Census rolls; they must 
be three years or more retarded academically; they must be twelve years 
or older; and they must come from areas where public or federal day 
schools are unavailable^ or be referred by a welfare agency^ or they 
must be found to be neglected or semi-delinquent by a court. 

These students may have had from 0 to 12 years of school at var- 
ious intervals of time. This previous attendance could have oeen at 
public^ mission^ and Bureau of Indian Affairs schools if they attended 
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at all. SoiT.e sar.iors have attended as nany as nine different schools 
including Intermountain School. As a result of ^heir pasz his^ories^ 
they fail to really understand the education system or its programs, 
and they generally lack the motivation to be good student s.^^ 

The Data 

School records 

With permission and cooperation from the Intermountain School 
administrators, the researcher copied aH information considered per- 
tinent for this study from various school records. These copied records 
were kept in co;r.plete confidence. 

There were four sources of information for this study. There 
were the school's official records, guidance records, counseling records, 
and the senior advisors* records. This iriformation was copied and in- 
terpreted as necessary for it to bs coded and key punched on con5)uter 
cards for analysis. 

There were three measures of achievement and ability used. These 
were junior grades, Califorr*ia Rdadir^ lest, and the G«A,T,3, (General 
Aptitude Test Battery), Tnere was one set of evaluations used. This 
was the teacher evaluation of the students for "conduct," "effort," 
"dependability," "initiative," "social attitude," and "self control." 
A total average for all evaluations was also obtained. The last 
grouping of data consisted of such items as "age," "previous years at 
I«S«," vocational or business /academic orientation, and "Junior" and 
"senior" class grouping. The latter are ability groupings based on the 



^Andrew Sorensen, "Intermountain School and Student Background," 
Unpublished paper, 1969. 
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California reading Test, G.A.T.B. results, ar.d previous year school 
performances. 

This information was collected for all the possible returnees 
would be senior males during fall semester, 1970. The size of the 
sample at this tijne vas 26? individuals or the approximate potential 
of the size of the senior class. The number of senior male students viio 
were enrolled at the time of testing was 220. Ten of these students 
were excluded from the sarple because they were in special education, 
transfer students, or re-retumees. This meant there was a possible 
sample size after testing of 210. 

Self-reference test 

The Q-sort for self -definition was given on three consecutive 
days. During this time approxiinately VuB students were tested. The 
following week, one day was used for -ake-up testing when approximately 
60 more students were adr.ir.istered the test. Ail senior males were 
s.heduled during these times to take the test. 

At the end of testing, there were 194 irdividuals with test 
results which could be scored and were usable. Of this number there 
were two transfer or new students ar^ t-^ re-returnees ;«iose records 
were comprised of inconsistent school attendance and were impossible 
to use. 

This left a usable sample of 1 90 individuals ,^o comprised over 
90 percent of those senior male students who could have been included 
in this samp] 3. This sample, from its beginning, had purposely excluded 
those seniors in special education from being administered the test due 
to their lack of ability in the use of English as demonstrated by their 
scores for the California Reading Test. 
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Stephenson Q-Technicue and Theory^ ^ 



The use of Q-method allows for the study of a few or a single 
individual "in factor terns. These factors are represented in the 
"actual'' or "ideal" self. If "actual" or "ideal" vc^re tested for on a 
forced sort, then the greater the degree of difference in scores bet^^reen 
the "actual" and "ideal" selves would be an indication of greater per- 
sonality inaladjustnient. The testing of a group on their "actual" selves 
would result with a score for corparison purposes of those tested. 

These types of test instru-ments are referred to as possible 
measures of self-regard by Ruth C. '^lie.^*^ This seeins to correspond 
with the idea that a self-concept is an abstraction as defined by David 
B. Ausubel.^^ 

The use of the Q-sort has been demonstrated in the work of S. 
Gabe Paxton in an article published in Indian Education . In this 
case the raw scores referred to the self-concept. The possible range 
of scores from thase fifty card sorts was fron 25 to 22^. Paxton's 
scaling for raw score intervals was 2' 1-225 (high), 183-210 (above 
average), 136-182 (average), 92-135 (below average). This seems 
questionable due to the fact that a score of 125 or below indicated a 
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^^^.iJilliaT. Stephenson, The Study of Behavior (Chicago, Illinois: 
University of Chicago Press, 19^3 ;> pp. 1-361~ 

^^S. Gabe Paxton, "A Study of the Self-Concept of the Navajo 
Indian Adolescent," unpublished M.S. Thesis (Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona, 1963)> p. 9. 

^'^Vfylie, op. cit ., p. UO. 

^^Ausubel, op. cit . 3 p. 273. 
69 

L. Madison Coombs, ed., "A Study of the Composite Self -Concept 
of the Southwestern Indian Adolescent," Indian Education , Supplement 
Issue U29-S (February 15, 1966), pp. 1-32. 
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person xdio has a nore negative self-concept or self-regard, and a scorc- 
of 126 or above indicated a person who has a more positive self-concept 
or self-regard. 

The advan^.ages of this type of tecting instrument far out- 
weigh the disadvantages in application because ttere is no need for a 
national scale, trained persons are not needed to interpret the test 
results, and this is usable with one person or a group of persons. 

Application of this test to an individual is as follows: 

... A large number of personality-descriptive 
items are sorted by S ir.to nine piles which are arranged 
on a contxnuusi accordir^ to the degree -.o which they 
are cnaracteristic of S's self. S is forced by the 
instnic.^ons to place specified nurfoers of items on 
each pxxe so as to yield a cuasi-norr^al distribution 
of items . . . Each item in the self -description may 
be assigned a value from one to nine, according to the 
pile in wnich S has chosen to put it. 70 

The person can "be asked" to sort for his "ideal" or "actual" self as 
well as for his self as others perceive him or a specific other, such 
as his mother, father, teacher, best friend, etc. 

This type of test can be used on the sir^le individual or a 
homogeneous group for comparison and correlation. This i. possible 
since the resulting score is derived from how a person perceives him- 
self in relation to his own en^ror.T.ent. The test result is dependent 
for consistency on the set of instructions to sort for one's "actual- 
self and on caisistent administration patterns of the test to numerous 
groups or Individuals of the same population. 

Within this test it was possible to develop tvro other tests. 
These tw tests and their scores will not be allowed as complete a 
ffeedom as is found in giving a second test due to their scores being 
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a part of the larger scores. Yet these sub-tests neasiire very impor- 
tant aspects of an individual's self-reference as defined in a forced 
sort. 

These two other categories were "feelings toi.-ard self" and "per- 
ception of how others feel toward self." They w^e developed from eight 
self-acceptance cards ar.d six self-acceptance in other cards within the 
self-reference test of fifty cards. (See Appendix A.) 

Statistical Method 

Pearson's correlation analysis was used to conpare four groups 
Of variables to the results of the Q-sort. (See page 26.) This resulted 
from a coirputer run consisting of the Inter correlation between all var- 
iables with the result being given in both a value for (r) and a sig- 
nificance level based on the values. These correlations were calculated 
for those cases without missir^ data in either of the two variables. 
The result was a variation in N (the nurier of cases correlated) for 
different pairs of variables. 



CHAPTER IV 
PRESENTATION OF TIS DATA 

An exploratory study generally results in having some difficul- 
tlfis or limitations in interpreting the data. This study is no excep- 
tion as it deals vith "Anglo" Treasures and abstractions of the male 
Navajo student achievement in comparison to his self-concept. These 
problems «ere realized and accepted by the researcher when this study 
was proposed. 

Nature of the Data 

In Chapter III there were four groupings of variables mentioned. 
These were teacher evaluations, grades, standardized tests, and single 
variables. In this section, the >;eaknesses of the variables will be 
explored as well as the strengths or iir.portances of this study. 

Some of the data used in cor.parison to the testing results were 
evaluations made by indivxd-aal instructors. Some of these were student 
evaluations of traits like "conduct" or "effort." In these cases each 
term's meaning was defined by the teacher as vere the corresponding 
values they placed within that particular catego.-y. The teacher h.d to 
then apply this to the student when the evaluation was made. Academic 
grades also have their limitations due to possible variations in their 
deteminatiou. There could be some extraneous influences which varjr 
from instructor to instructor causing the grades to reflect the teacher- 
attitude as well as tte student's ability. 
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The scores from standardized tests may also s\iffer from ciiltur- 
ally bound veaknesses. An example of this would be the results of the 
California Reading Test, >7hich is based on a second language and cul- 
ture for Navajo students. Another example is the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (G.A.T.B.), which is positively correlated to the California 
Reading Test total (see Table 21 in Appendix C), 

In the last category of variables, age and the number of previous 
years at Intermountain School are not evaluations of any kind. The only 
way an evaluation was made concerning the first two was in the decision 
that a student be sent to Intermountain School. The orientation of a 
student's training is based in part on the G.A.T.B. and the California 
Reading Test, as is his class ability grouping. Both tests and some 
possible limitations have already been mentioned. 

These weaknesses in the data do not detract from the study be- 
cause these data are representative of the school and its system. The 
purpose of this study is rot to draw any final conclusions, even after 
the acceptance or rejection of the initial hypotheses. In an exploratory 
study such as this, precise information is not always available because 
the researcher is moving away from known research methods into unknown 
areas. 

The goal of this study is to gain new insights about the Navajo 
student and his self -definition in relation to school meastires of per- 
formance. 

With both the limitations and the potentials of this study sur- 
veyed, the remainder of this chapter will be divided into two sections. 
The first section presents the data and its statistical analysis. This 
will be used to find any tendencies or relationships between variables 
and to test the hypotheses derived from the literature. The second 
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section will deal with the meaning of the relationship between scores 
derived from the self-definition test (S-D) (see Appendix A). These 
scores are for "feelings toward self" (F.T.S.) and "perception of how 
others feel toward self" (P.O.F.T.S.). 

Statistical Analysis 

The e:q)lorator7 nature of this study is put to its best use if 
as many variables as possible are examined. The best method for accon?)- 
lishing this was to have a Pearson's correlation computed on all quan- 
titative variables with the results representing (r) and a significance 
level. From these resiilts and the review of the literature, these var- 
iables were examined in relaUon to the scores which resulted from the 
students' taking the s elf -definition test. In this analysis it is im- 
portant that a reader ur^erstand tmt a significance level does not 
imply any more than the existence of a correlation or relationship be- 
tween two variables. It does not imply any causal relationship or the 
clarification of any relationship as to whether it is a reciprocal, 
assymetrical, or symetrical relationship.?"' Causation cannot be deter- 
mined from the correlations used in this study and analysis. 

Self-definition scores and junior 
grade point averages 

The first hypothesis stated that there was a positive correlation 
between grades and a student's self-concept. This was tested by using 
these students' Junior year grades ^Aiich were the last completed set of 
grades, and by correlating them to the self -definition scores. 



71 Morris Rosenberg, The logic of Survey Analysis (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1968), pp. 3-2?: 



The correlation between self -definition (self -concept) and jimior 
grades is positive in all areas except humanities (see Table 1). 



. Simple correlations (r) between the three Q-sort resuxts: 
(1) self -definition, (2) feelings toward self, and (3) 
perception of how others feel toward self, and j\inior 
year grades 



TEST AREAS 


N 


S-D 
(r) 


F.T.S. 

(r) 


P.O. F.T.S. 

(r) 


Biological and Physical 
Sciences 


hh 


.1857 


.0177 


.2035 


Social Sciences 


189 


.0766 


.0S2h 


.1303* 


Vocational Training 


172 


.1662* 


.0U17 


.0608 


Arts and Crafts 


99 


.1U80 


.1000 


.0751 


Huoianities 


198 


-.0399 


-.OU39 


-.0217 


Navajo Mythology and/or 
History 


23 


.0399 


.0517 


.3U68(a) 


Grade Point Average 


190 


.1U07* 


.ohSS 


.0916 



N represents the nirr.ber in the sa.-r?ie. (a) represents that the cor- 
relation IS approaching the .05 level of signii-icance .075 ^o .051 
Slgnlfican^ at ^he .05 level. This is the point where correlation is 
termed Slgnlfican^ ^9$ percer.- confident. r^'O). yxargare^ Jarmen Hagood 
and Daniel 0. Price, Statistics for Sociologists (New York: Henry Hold 
and Company, 1952), p. 42U, and Table C, p. 559. 



There was no significant correlation between the biological 
sciences, arts and crafts, and humanities am the scores resulting from 
the self -definition test. The single negative correlation was of a 
ndniraum amount and could be a spurious relationship. 

The first area of significant correlation was between the grade 
received in vocational training arxi the self-definition score. Since 
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this was generally a three credit class, it was the single mst impor- 
tant part of determining the total G.P.A. This correlation becomes 
almost necessary at this point if hypothesis number one, the assumption 
that there is a correlation between G.P.A. and a person's self-concept, 
is to be supported. This hypothesis is further supported by the third 
correlation in Table 1 . 

Information in Table 1 is the correlation betweer. total G.P.A. 
and the self-concept score, and it supports the first hypothesis which 
was derived from the review of the literature, since it is significant 
at the .05 level. In this support of the first hypothesis, it must be 
realized that the correlation in vocational training carried this to the 
significance level needed to support the hypothesis. In all but one 
area there was a positive correlation. This vocational factor will be 
examined again in a different context in this chapter. 

The scores for feelings toward self, F.T.3., were found not to 
be significantly correlated in any areas. The minimum values for (r) 
also suggest that school performance does not relate to this area of 
the self-definition. 

The score for perception of how others feel toward self, P.O.J.T.S. , 
was found to be correlated significantly at the .05 level with the grade 
received in social sciences. The iirolication of this is not apparent 
at this time, but it should be noted. 

The resxats of the perception of how others feel toward self score, 
or P.O.F.T.S., and the grade or grades received in Navajo mythology and/or 
history were close to the .05 level of significance. This signifies a 
couple of alternative explanations to the author. These possible ex- 
planations are (1) the students wto take these classes have a higher 
peer group (Navajo youth) sense of identification, or (2) those who 
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take these cxasses feel greater acceptance cmong some significant other, 
such as their Navajo peers. 

Self-aefinition scores and teacher 
evaluation " " 

The second hypothesis to be tested is thp possibility of a 
positive correlation between the st-dents' self-concept and their teach- 
er evaluations. 

The teachci- evaluations are of a very subjective nature, but they 
seem to help produce the desired insights into some very interesting 
relationships (see Table 2). The self-definition scores (S-D) ware the 
only scores from the self-reference test which had significant correla- 
tions, and all correlations were positive. This tends to support the 
general theory that a person will perceive himself as he feels others 
perceive him. 

The lack of significant correlation between zhe teacher evalua- 
tions and feelings toward self (F.T.3.), suggest to the researcher that 
a teacher is not an important significant other. Tnis is further stown 
with the lack of correlation to perception of how others feel toward 
self, P.0.F.T.3,, and tne further dropping of the (r) value. This 
implies that the ?.0.?.T.S. rr^ not be a valid test, but if it is, the 
teacher is not a significant other, or a larger group of significant 
others. 

Effort was not correlated at the significant level of any mag- 
nitude, but the correlation with initiative vas approaching the .05 
level of significance. At the .05 level were dependability, social 
attitude, and conduct. Self-control was significant at the .01 level, 
and the total average vas significant at the .05 level. 



Table 2. SiijgDle correlations (r) between the three Q-sort results: 
(1) (2) I..T.S., an^' o) P.O.F.T.S. and teacher evalu- 

ations of personal traits 
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•^est Areas n S-D F.T.S. P.O.F.T.S. 

(r) (r) (r) 



Conduct 


190 


.1^66* 


.0799 


-.01U9 


Effort 


190 


.0778 


.0056 


-.OU88 


Dependabili-ty 


190 


.1208* 


.026U 


-.OUol 


Initiative 


190 


.1167(a) 


.0518 


-.OU65 


Social Attitude 


190 


.1387* 


.073U 


.02U3 


Self-Ck)ntrol 


190 


.1750** 


.0751 


.07U5 


Total Average 


190 


.1555* 




.015U 



U) Approaching the .05 level. Significant at the .05 level, 
^^Significant at the .01 level. 
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Prom this ratir.g of the least a.-aount of relationship to the most 
significant, we can conclude that these variables become more important 
to the self-definition as the reader moves dovn the list. It appears 
in this Instance that the defining element is the Navajo culture rather 
than the Anglo culture because effort and initiative have less cor- 
relation to an individual who has a higher self-concept. 

1 . Effort 

2. Initiative 

3. Dependability 
U. Social attitude 

5. Conduct 

6. Self-control 
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These are all Ajiglo standards of Judgr...2iit, but those which pertain to 
others and oneself seem more significant than those >jhich pertain to 
motivation. This area shoiold be pxirsued more in future studies. Also 
of -^terest wuld be an instructors' rating on students' traits consid- 
ered to be of greatest iinportance to the Navajo. 

The lowest two criteria represent motivation or getting ahead, 
the middle two deal with conformity to group interaction and standards, 
and the last twD en^ihasize the individual and his maintaining himself 
among others in relaf an to his behavior. These are only assiagitions 
by the author, and the reader is invited to develop his own alternative 
Justification for this type of relationship of tte variables. 

The significance level of .0^ for the teacher evaluation total 
average and the self-definition score supports the second hypothesis. 
This is possibly a result of the teacher's being the most significant 
adult form the student has to interact vith during rdne months of the 
year, as well as the teacher's defining his expectation the students 
while they are in his or her classroom. If the teacher is not a sig- 
nificant other as an adult form, then the teacher may be viewing these 
characteristics 1 a realistic marLier, and internalization of these values 
is occurring in the students. Teacher evaluatior^s are also correlated 
to all breakdo'.2is of grades used in this study from the .0$ to the .001 
significance levels. Thereforr, it voiHd seem that the teacher, either 
by subconscious or conscious acts, is defining tte situation the student 
is using to define his own self-concept. 

Self -definition and teacher evalua - 
tions for socialstudias 

This section is a further examination of teacher evaluations, 
those in a particular class and a.Ty ramifications when dealing in 
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specific classes. The question here is whether the general hypothesis 
can be applied to the specific case. 

In examining the evaluation for a single orientation^ it is 
apparent that more Anglo traits of importance^ such as the drive to get 
ahead, are lower than those qualities which promote or are more impor- 
tant to group cohesion. 

1 . Effort 

2 . Dependability 

3. Conduct 

U. Initiative 

5. Self-control 

6. Social attitude 

Even with the shifts from the listing for the significance level from 
the total, there are still two of the previous lower three in the bottom 
half and two of the previous three st .1 in the top half. Also the 
least significant and the most significant factors did not change from 
the total breakdown to this individual breakdown. The value most im- 
portant by correlation to self-concept is social attitude, and the 
value least important is effort. 

In further examining teacher evaluations in the social studies 
(srtc- Table 3) it would be important to go back to the general theoretical 
orientation as presented in Symbolic Interactionism in Chapter III. 
The teacher is defining the student as to those characteil sties used in 
the teacher evaluation. If this theoretical orientation seems justifi- 
able, it would be expected that the "definition of the situation" that 
the student has to operate in, WDuld correlate with his grades in that 
class. These "self -fulfilling prophesies" would come into being when 
the total average for teacher evaluation in social studies is found to 
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be correlated vdth the grade for social studies at the .05 level. n,is 
evaluation by the teacher is made before the atudent receives a grade 
for the class. In this case there are fe^^er cases reaching the .05 
level so the possibility of another group having a considerably higher 
Significance level is not an i^robability. If only conjecture, the 
researcter believes that this .^y >. .optional training .^ere the grade 
was Significant at the .05 level to the self-concept score. 

Table 3. Si^le correlations (D bet^^en the three Q-sort re^ts: 



Test Areas 



N 



S-D 

(r) 



?.T.S. 



P.O.F.T.S, 



Conduct 


177 


.1039 


.0565 


-.0025 


Effort 


177 


.0593 


-.032U 


.0168 


Bependability 


177 


.0617 


-.0366 


.0911 


Initiative 


177 


.1131 


-.03U0 


.0751; 


SociaD Attitude 


177 


.1606* 


.0092 


.1008 


Self-Control 


176 


.llUn^) 


-.0021 


.0522 


Total Average 


177 


.1393* 


-.008U 


.08U1 



<^'Approachi„g the .05 level. ^Significant at the .0? level. 



The total average for teacher evaluations is also correlated to 
the grade In socia studies at the .0.1 level {see Appendix B, Table 7), 
The e^Unation is that the olassroon situation is defined and holds 
const^^t for all ^asures of tte student. Tnis could be a self-folfin. 
ing prophecy In action at titermjuntain School. 
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Self-definition scores and 
the G.A.T.B. scoTei 

The third hypothesis is that there is a positive correlation 
between the General Aptitude Test Battery resiits and tho self-definition 
scores. 

The only significant correlation (see Table U) was at the .05 
level between finger dexterity (f) and the self-definition score in the 
G.A.T.B. The reason for this correlation or any rardfications can be 
left to the reader. In one other area, clerical perception (O), the 
correlation did approach the .05 level but the reasons for this and the 
other correlation at the .C5 level cannot be e^lained at this time. 
Yet this could be a result of the G.A.T.B. and its scores being cultur- 
ally bound to the "Anglo" society (see Table 21, p. 85). With finger 
dexterity not being hindered by the lack of English ability, these are 
measures of traits needed for the success in an "Anglo" occupation. 
These traits then are bo-and to "Anglo" society in general and the test 
does not allow for any other cultural strength to be snown in its meas- 
ure. It is of interest to rerier.ber that firmer dexterity was the only 
G.A.T.B. score ^ich was not correlated at a significant level to the 
California Reading Test score. 

The third hypothesis is rejr,cted since the correlation between 
self-concept and general aptitude is significant in orJ.y one area. In 
four other areas it was negative and not significant. However, the 
reader is rerinded that there is some indication that this test is 
measuring some of the same qualities as the California Reading Test. 
The G.A.T.B. may be invalid since it has this high correlation to a 
factor vti±ch ia not supposed to be even measured in its analysis. 



Aptitude Test Battery (G.A^T.b;) ^^"^^^^ 
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I _ (r) 



P.O.F.T.S. 

(r) 



1- - G 



General Learning A-oility 160 .0U92 _.0091 ..0187 



V 

Verval Aptitude 
N 

Numerical Aptitude i6o 



.0288 



-.0023 -.0779 



•0777 .0198 .._53o 

s . '/ 



spatial Aptit^e ^,60 .063,. .0,86 

P 

Form Perception 150 , 

160 ..OOU; ..0879 -.0208 

0 

Clerical Perception 160 .n95(a) ,^0^26 



K 

Motor Coordination 



-.0511 -.078U 
Finger Dexterity .1393* .l23U(a) 



F 



I Manual Dexterity 159 .^0^03 



--0130 -.0531^ 

Appro aching the .Ob level n-- .s-t^r,^.- * 
level. ^ -^""^ °- signiiicance. ^Significant at the .05 



g^gnitlon^e^^ 

This section represents those variables vhich are closely 
related to those previously mentioned and Tor. an expansion or this 
3tu^. included are also the variables concerned ^th class group^g 

and the hypothesis that there is a no^-!+.-^ 

w r. IS a positive correlation between class 

grouping and the student's self -definition. 



I 



.0582 
-.081^9 



.OU83 
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In these variables (see Table age was found to be negatively 
correlated to self -definition and to PoOoFoToS, Therefore, the yo\mger 
the student, the higher his self-concept score tends to be. Age also 
is inportant in that the correlation bev.^een the younger student, and 
how he felt P.O.F.T.S. was negatively correlated. Then the younger 
students seem to feel better group or other acceptance than did the 
older students. 



Table 5. Single correlations (r) between the three Q-sort results: 

(1) S-D, (2) F.T.S., and (3) P.O.F.T.S. and other variables 



Test Areas 


N 


S-D 


F.T.S. 


P.O.F.T.S. 






(r) 


(r) 


(r) 


Age 


190 


-.2096** 


-.0787 


-.176U^ 


Tears at Intersiountain 










School 


190 


-.0302 


-.1033 


-.0627 


Vocational or Business/ 




.192U** 




.1195* 


Academic Prograra 


190 


.0717 


Senior Class Grouping 


190 


(-).Oi;88 


(-).0358 


( ).0210 


Junior Class Grouping 


190 


(-).0820 


(-).0620 


( ).0101 


California Reading Test 


157 


.0157 


-.1322* 


.092U 










\ 



Significant at the .0^ level. "^Significant at the .01 level. 

The number of years a student had been at Intermountain School 
was found to be correlated with age at the .01 level of significance, 
but it was not found to have a significant correlation with the self- 
definition scores which suggests the possibility of an extraneous var- 
iable. This could result in the older students feeling left out socially 
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as well as academically at Lntemountain School. But the actual amount 
of time they had been students at the school did not correlate to their 
self-reference. Some other variable may distort any correlation which 
occurs here. 

Another variable which is correlated at a high significance level 
and positively to two self -reference scores was ;^ether the student was 
in a vocational program or in either a business or academic program. 
This was correlated both to the general self -concept and to the self- 
acceptance in others. The correlations were at the one percent and 
five percent levels, respectively, for this variable. This then implies 
that those students who have a business or academic orientation seem 
to have a higher self-concept of themselves, and others tend to react 
favorably to this. This related to the self -definition scores in these 
two areas, but it did not seem to affect the individual's feelings 
toward self, exc-pt that it was a positive correlation at a non- 
significant level. 

It would be of interest to expand this to see what the different 
vocational orientations are correlated to the self-definition scores. 
The possibility of a positive correlation occurring seems to be evident 
with just two breakdowns between vocational and business/academic pro- 
grams (see Table 5). 

The class ability grouping, whether for students' Junior or 
senior years, did not have a significant correlation to the self- 
definition scores, but any correlation was positive in that the higher 
the group, the higher the self-concept score. This was also true for 
the self-acceptance scores. Junior class grouping- also seemed to have 
a little higher correlation than senior class gix)\5)ing. In self-accept- 
ance in others, the inver&e of both cases occurred. Junior grouping had 
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a higher correlation in the higher groups, or in lower numbers, there 
WJuld be a tendency for a higher score. It should be remeinbered that 
in these scores the level of significance and the correlation were low. 

The fourth hypothesis must also bs rejected at this time, since 
class ranking and the self -definition scores did not have correlation 
at a high significance level j but the correlation was a positive one. 

The relationship between the self-definition scores and the 
results of the California Reading Test were significant in only one 
area (see Table 5). This was a negative correlation between the reading 
test and F.T.S. If this is not a spurious correlation, one possible 
e3q>lanation is that with a higher degree of ability in English, tha 
greater the degree the Indian student feels inadequate with himself. 
His marginal feelings manifest this feeling in his own self-feelings. 

Interrelationships of the t-^ Sub-Scores 
_from the Self-Definition Test 

The testir^ instrument was a Q-sovz as explained in Chapter III. 
The first score is for a person's self -definition and it is derived 
from the placement of all fifty cards. The second ani third scores 
resulted from the placement of eight and six cards respectively within 
the total fifty cards (see Appendijc A). This was for the measurement 
of two facets within a person's total self-definition. These facets 
were a person's feelings toiv-ard self (F.T.S,.) and his perception of 
how others feel toward self (P.O.F.T.S, ) . 

This type of dual testing has its limitations when using the 
results because it must always be remembered that part of the final 
score is a direct result of these individual scores. Therefore, at the 
extreme high and low scores for self-concept, the other scores are 
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acting accordingly. The cards themselves must be placed in either a 
positive or a negative position in the self-definition. 

This major weakness of the sub-scores is offset by the fact that 
the results showed different levels of significance and correlation from 
the self-definition scores to the test variables. Therefore, the sub- 
scores correlated to different aspects of the dependent variables. 
This type of difference could be caused if this particular variable was 
more important to the group or to the individual in self-feelings. 

Table 6. Simple correlation (r) between feelings toward self (F T S ) 
and perception of how others feel toward self (P.O.F.t!s!) 



Test Areas 


N 


F.T.S. 






(r) 


P.O.F.T.S. 


190 


.319:^*^^ 


Significant 


at the .001 


level. 



The F.T.S. score caT^ from the placement of eight or 16 percent 
of the total number of cards, ar.d the self-acceptance score was based 
on six or 12 percent of the total number of cards. There were no com- 
mon cards (see Appendix A) in either set to obtain ttese scores. 

The face validity of Ihe correlation suggests that how a person 
feels toward himself is significantly and positively correlated to his 
perception of how others feel toward him. 

This then brings the topic of discussion back to Cooley and his 
"looking-glass self." The individual sees himself as x reflection from 
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it IS a "multi -mirrored self." 

A person feels . certal. ^ himself beca.se he perceives 

W an. .e attains certai. levels of acMev^ent to contribute to self 
feelings, there could U possible in^uence on his self.feeli^s 

If this is the case, then Coolers conception is r.. a si^le 
looUng-glass, but a «lti-„^ror reflection. The indin^ ,3 sur- 
"-n.. on all sides, so «;at he can be defined as a total person and 
: - Pl-e or b. ^ ^^^^ 

mirrors at one time. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY 



Purpo, 



se 



The pu^se or this research was to e^^lore the relationship 
bet^en the se^-concept and educational .actors a.on, ^Xe Navajo 

Students. The study's snee-if-in 4.. 

W specific objectives were: (1) to study the 

relationships between the sel^r+pri 

sexected measures of high school adaptations 

and self-concept, and (2) to develop a general rV«.. u 

pa ge„erai i^ameTOrtc or orientation 

to be developed into a longitudinal study of the 1971 h 

uv^j' OX xne lyn graduates ox Inter- 
mountain School and their vocational success. 



Methodolc^ 



The data used ^or -^m- ^ . 

study was taKen from information copied 
from various school reccrr- ar^.q .-^ 

.ecorc. and .rom tr.e adulnistratlon of a self- 

referencs test. This -,-as accor=i -'s'-.a c q * v 

^^^^ °ra-3.~a cu. .-^ September and early October 



data for this study .^re ta:-™ i^o. the school records for 
senior ^es at Inter..-.tain Sc^ol, 3ri,h^ city, Btah. Scored 
usable test resets -.re obtained for „1 senior ^es. Of this 
n.*er, fo.r had to be eli^nated from the st.y, beca.se they .re 
new students and t. became t.y .ere re.retu.^es. .sable results 

accounted for approximately 90 percent of t^p . 

J' 7u percent of the senior males enrolled in 

the fall- 



The data for this stn^ .ere taken from records of courses and 
Srade,, teacher evaluation forms, reports of test scores, official 
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school transcripts^ and the results of the Q-sort measm-e of their self- 
definition (S-D)^ feelings toward self (F.T.S.)^ and perception of how 
others feel toward self (P.O.F.T.S. ) (see Appendix A). 

This selected information was then tested by making a simple 
correlation between all selected factors in order for an analysis of the 
data to be undertaken. 

Findings 

There was a significant and positive relationship between the 
students > G.P.A. for their ^i^.ior year and the results from the Q-sort 
for self -concept. The major component of the G.P.A. was the grade for 
vocational training which was also correlated at a significant level. 
Perception of how others feel toward self (P.O.F^T.S.) was also sig- 
nificantly related to the grade in social sciences. These findings 
wa^e then in general support of findings in previous studies. 

Positive correlations were found between teacher evaluations and 
a student's self-concept. This then is supportive of both previous 
studies concerning academic roles and self-concept and symbolic inter- 
actionism. The teacher's definition of the s^udent was positively cor- 
related to the student's perceived-self . Puroher research is indicated 
into these "Anglo" judgments of traits as well as why particular traits 
had a higher correlation than others • Teacher evaluations should also 
be examined by classes for all breakdowns in course work. This was 
done for the social sciences; the results were not as significant. It 
is felt that further study should closely examine the teacher evalua- 
tion in the wcational classes as well as in all types of classes and 
periods of these classes. 
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standardized tests such as the G.A.T.3. scores were found to be 
of no significance. TJiis oould be a cultural barrier vihere finger dex- 
terity was the only sub-division to reach a significant positive re- 
lationship to self-concept. These "Anglo" measursments for success in 
"Anglo" occupation;? should be furthei- examined in future studies. This 
was a rejection of the findings to the third hypothesis. 

The other variables indicated relationships lAich were significant 
at the .01 level. Age was found to be negatively correlated to the self- 
definition scores. This could be a result of the student's being aware 
of the reasons for his being at Literr^ountain School or- some other fac- 
tor. Further examination is indicated here also. 

The number of previous years at the school, as well as the junior 
and senior class -roupings, showed no significant correlations as had 
been expected in the latter two cases. 

The student orientation was found to be a positive relationship 
and significant at the .01 level to self-concent. This should be exam- 
ined further sirxe it indicates those with a business or academic 
orientation tend to have higher self -reference scores. This could be 
a result of many factors; possibly it deals with students' or instruc- 
tors' perception of the different orientations. 

The relaljiO'nship of the three self-reference scores indicates 
that further research should be done in the area of self-accqjtance. 
This should be done even with the relationships of these scores always 
being significant at the .001 level. 

These school measures and information give the researcher some 
assistance in developing a general orientation which could indicate a 
student having a high self-concept. 
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Conclnslcr.s 
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^is stud, and its findings are not conclusive but ratH- 
Vide lnro.^.ation and ..dicatlons Tor rutu:. 

' research in this area Tv,. 

Nevertheless, the results of thi^ s^.^. • 
4.- "indicate there is a 

txve and significant correlation b.f ^ 

oirexation betv.-een a student's sel^ Ho^-- •4.- 
(self-concopt) and his ..ad. ooirt ^el.-def.n.txon 

bet.>een teacher evaluaf ""'^'^ "'^'^^^^ 

evaluations and self -definition. 

The results from the G.A T ^ + 

the st^ent.3 onentation - . '"^''^ 

oixentation m school we-e alc« ^ ^ ^ 
fln^ . . ^ ^°^d to be Dosnive^v 

and sagnific^tly cox^elated to the student. . ' 

^^^'^^-^^'s self-definition. The 
staden^.s orientation for a 'easiness or acad-.^c 

program had a higher 

was vocational. 
The school and its prograna are in ef-ec* d.f . 

the students have to act ^^hin ^ ^"^^^-"'"'-^ 

act wi.hin for nine :.onths of the yee^ ^h. 

teacher's role is s^..i^i,.,, - ^ ' 

s_i.xc^.t, wnether it is to provide a g>^ade or t« 
evaluate a stuent in some area of se^f 

"loolcing-glass self t. . ^ ^^^^^^--ion. E.ere is then, the 
g se^. .,e student partially uses for developing or ^.di 

iying his o-wn self -concept -i^o ^ 

°^ internalization or effect 
students by the *pa^>, • effect on 

Tine teacher is unknown. 

Further research is necessary in tM, 

concept and the n^nn . """^ '^"^^ ^^1^- 

^ «ia the nianner in which he faces ma . 

iaces the "Anglo" world. 
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The follovdjig are sorr.e selected questions vhich became apparent 
in this stuctr and ,riiich should be examined iii further recearch: 

1. How significant are the different -/ocational orientations to 
the self-concept of the students? 

2. What are the meanj^^s of the different teacher evaluations 
and which are more culturally similar and different from Navajo cultural 
traits? 

3. Do the teachers with grades and evaluations modify the stu- 
dent's self-cmcept for greater or lesser assL-nilation into the Ameri- 
can way of life? 

li. Is the G.A.T.B. measurirg different aptitudes or is it 
measuring, the student's ability to demonstrate these traits or aptitudes 
in th-; Shglish language? 

^. Is the G.A.T.B. measuring "Anglo" traits for "Anglo" occu- 
pations ^ile being culturally locked against the Xavajo students? 
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Appendix A 
Testing of the Self -Definition 

When administering this test, the researcher vas aware that his 
presence and the testing emrironment could Iniluence the res^ats. The 
policy he adapted vas to remain as neutral as possible by wearing non- 
descript clothiiig. The testing was conducted in the school library 
where most testing is conducted. 

There 1^ no way to estimate the effect of the iir.age of the testor 
on the students. A fixture researcher should be a.^e of any possible 
ii^llcatlons i2.ls brings about and adjust accordingly for his study. 

The fifty self -definition -^.af.P^^nfc 
used in tnia study " 

1 . I am happy. 

2. I am sad. 

3. I am smart, 
li. I am afraid. 

5. I like myself. 

6. I hate myself. 

7. I am iirportant. 

8. I run away from my problems. 

9. I am good. 

10. I am bad. 

11 . I like people. 

12. I am lazy. 

13. I feel people like me. 

1U. I want to be somebody else. 
1?. I am glad I an an Indian. 



16. I don't like my body. 

17. I like to go to a party, 

18. I don't like to make a speech. 

19. I want to inQji-ove myself. 

20. I wish I were not born. 

21 . I do things without being told. 

22. I don't get a chance to do irfiat I want to do. 

23. I feel all right. 

21;. Being on time is a good habit. 
2^. I can depend on myself. 

26. I obey rules because other people make me. 

27. I believe in the rules made by other people. 

28. I can't keep myself from doing wrong things. 

29. I like the way I am. 

30. I am angry. 

31 . I like to go to chirrch. 

32. I don't think my teachers like me. 

33. I feel the other person likes me -^en I am on a date. 
31;. I can't make up my mind what to do. 

3^. I know what my problems are. 

36. I don't undPT^tand myself. 

37. I feel my family likes me. 

38. I think my friends get me into trouble. 

39. I think boys like me. 
1;0. I don't lilce school, 
lil. I think girls like me. 
1;2. I do bad things. 

a3. I am a good worker. 



Ill;, I wiry about the things I do, 

U^. I like my body. 

U6, I have trouble with people. 

I;7. I think everything is going to be all right. 

U8. I don^t like to eat ^en people watch me. 

I look on the bright side of life. 

50. I am sorry for the things I do. 

The eigjht statements for ^?eelings 
Toward Self" ^ 



5. 


I like myself. 


6. 


I hate myself. 


lit. 


I want to be somebody else. 


15. 


T am glad I am an Indian. 


16. 


I don't like my body. 


20. 


I wish I were not born. 


29. 


I like the way I am. 


U5. 


I like my body. 



The six statements for the "Perception of 
How Others Feel Toward Self " * 

13. I feel people like me. 

32. I don»t think iry teachers like me. 

33. I feel the other person likes me when T am on a dat 
37. I feel r^y family likes me. 

39. I think boys like me. 
U1 . I think girls like me. 
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jJirections for placing cards 

+Mnv. ^iV^l} be given ^0 small cards. Each card tells ;iiat a person 
thinks about hl-nself (or herself). Some of the statements will be like 
jrau, 

«v,. ^^"^ ^■"'•■^ 9-^° ^^"^^^ ^ ^^'^^^s paper. You are asked to 
choose vsixch cards go on the sheets of paper. 



1. 


Place 


2. 


Place 


3. 


Place 


U. 


Place 


5. 


Place 


6. 


Place 


7. 


Place 


8. 


Place 


9. 


Place 



5. Place 10 cards on the paper mariced SOXETIMES LIKE ME. 

cards on the paper marked like me. 
cards on the paper narked LIKE ME MUCH OF TP3 TIME, 
cards on the paper marked LIKE ME MOST OF THE TIMe! 
cards on the paper marked LIKE ME ALL THE TIMS. 

Notice that there are four sheets of paper on the Like Me side. 

There are four sheets of paper on the Not Like Jfe side. 

In the middle is a sh^et of paper marked Sometimes Like Me. 

lou ma7 go as 3I0WI7 as you Tdsh. There is no right or vrong 
answer. Just answr the way 70U feel about yourself. 3e sure it il th.= 
way you really feel. . o c xt, t... 

Let me know when you have the right ntL-ber of cards on the 9 
sheets of paper. Are there any questior^? You may begin. 
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Table 21. 



Sirole correlation (r) bet-.-eei ^--^ • 
resf^, the General ^t,^,-; ^ti;^^^ 



Test Areas 

G— General Learning Ability 

V— Verbal Aptitude 
Numerical Aptitude 

S— Spatial Aptitude 
P— Form Perception 
0— Clerical Perception 
K— Motor Coordination 
F~Finger Dexterity 
K— Manual Dexterity 
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California Reading' Te^t 
(N) 



131 


.61 02'^^"^ 
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.6812*^ 
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.2iil.7*-* 
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131 


.];632*-^ 


122 


.3779^ 


131 


.1060 


130 


.1993* 



piTic^-it at the .05 



nificant at the .'001*167^1''" ^"^»-''---cant at The .01 level. *^^±g. 
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